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eld in the same private collection for nearly 

thirty-five years, Willem de Kooning's Untitled 

XXI is a joyous and masterful painting from 
one of the artist’s most beloved periods. Executed 
in 1977, a year described by the art critic David 
Sylvester as de Kooning's annus mirabilis (his 
“miraculous year"), the present work is a sumptuous 
Abstract Expressionist painting that abounds with 
references to both the female figure and the light- 
filled landscape surrounding the artist's studio in 
East Hampton. De Kooning's 1977 works are widely 
celebrated as among the most important of his career, 
and are owned by major institutions and leading 
private collectors. Untitled XXI, compared to his other 
paintings from this period, is exceptionally radiant 
and offers a retrospective of sorts, combining in 
one sublime work de Kooning's longtime obsession 
with abstraction, landscape and the figure, all of it 
rendered in powerful brushstrokes and his signature 
palette of pinks and cobalt blues. 


Untitled XXI—or Number 21, as it is sometimes 
called—is a large-scale work measuring 70 by 80 
inches. It is one of the most ebullient and fascinating 
of the 1977 works. Here we find an ecstatic 
combination of de Kooning's passion for the inspired 
light of East Hampton, for silken flesh and the color 
pink. Much as Vermeer is known for his deep blues 
and Jasper Johns is known for his moody grays, 

de Kooning is celebrated for his salmon-like pinks 
and the sensual world they evoke. From the time of 
his seminal Pink Landscape (c. 1938) and famous 
Pink Angels (c. 1945), he seized on peachy hues as 

a metaphor for both flesh and sky, and the two are 
breathtakingly intertwined in Untitled XXI. 


The three previous spreads: 
Present lot illustrated (detail). 


Willem de Kooning in his studio, 

East Hampton, 1977. Photo: 

© Thomas Hoepker / Magnum Photos. 
Artwork: © 2022 The Willem de 
Kooning Foundation / Artists Rights 
Society (ARS), New York. 


At first glance, the painting looks like a pure 
abstraction, with twisting ribbons of cobalt blue and 
red weaving against a pearly white ground. But if one 
looks closely, traces of the real world rise into view. It 
is possible to read the painting as a landscape, an airy 
and open pastoral dominated by the infinite expanse 
of a pink-streaked sky. It's not a literal landscape— not 
the view outside a window—but rather the memory of 
a landscape recollected inside the calm of an artist's 
studio. The top half of the painting suggests the 
symbolic light of daybreak, "the rosy-fingered dawn" 
described by Homer in The Odyssey—signaling new 
beginnings in a long, ongoing journey. 


That top portion of the painting is executed with 
broad, sweeping gestures that hint at de Kooning's 
radical predilection for laying down strokes with 
movements of his whole arm rather than just his 
wrist. He loved using a housepainter's wide brushes 
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in addition to fussy little fine-art brushes, allowing 
him to give free reign to his instinct for large and 
passionate gestures. The lower half of the painting, 

by contrast, is densely packed with shorter strokes 
and biomorphic shapes that were rendered “with 

the wrist.” They give the sensation that one is 
watching as the world is both pulled apart and quickly 
reassembled—a world made entirely of paint. 


One can also decipher bits of figuration scattered 
throughout the painting. For instance, in the 
upper right quadrant, a window is outlined in thick 
vermilion strokes. It is a fascinating detail, harking 


Willem de Kooning, Pink Landscape, 
circa 1938. © 2022 The Willem de 
Kooning Foundation / Artists Rights 
Society (ARS), New York. Digital Image: 
Bridgeman Images. 


Willem de Kooning, Pink Angels, 
circa 1945. Frederick R. Weisman Art 
Foundation, Los Angeles. 

© 2022 The Willem de Kooning 
Foundation / Artists Rights Society 
(ARS), New York. Digital Image: 
Bridgeman Images. 


back to the room-with-a-window that was often the 
setting for de Kooning's paintings in the 1940s and 
early 1950s. Those were the works that typically 
featured wide-eyed female figures posing in the 
studio—and one feels their presence in Untitled 
XXI. On the left, a woman with blue eyes and red 
lips gazes out at the viewer. To the side of her, a 
giant blue-green zigzag cuts vertically through 
space, offering an added jolt of energy. Towards the 
lower right, one can make out a female nude with 
splayed legs. "Flesh was the reason why oil painting 
was invented," de Kooning stated, and he evinced 
an obsession with skin even in his most abstract 
works. (Willem de Kooning, "The Renaissance and 
Order," trans/formation 1, no. 2 (1951): 85-87). As 
we see in Untitled XXI, he was capable of embracing 
contradictory experiences and states. He mingles 
exteriors and interiors, abstraction and figuration, the 
vanished past and the vivid present. 


This was a profound moment of creativity for the 
artist. As he later said, "I couldn't miss. It's strange. 
It's like a man at a gambling table [who] feels that 
he can't lose" (W. de Kooning, in M. Stevens and 

A. Swan, De Kooning: An American Master, New York, 
2005, pp. 560-561). 


In 1977, when de Kooning painted Untitled XXI, he was 
no longer a young artist. He was seventy-four years 
old and revered the world over as an American master 
who had transported the richness and sensuality of 
Dutch and Flemish painting to New York. In his private 
life, he had recently embarked on a relationship with 


Present lot illustrated (detail). 


"WHEN THE LIGHT HITS 
THE OCEAN THERE IS KIND 
OF A GREY LIGHT ON THE 
WATER...INDESCRIBABLE 
TONES, ALMOST.I STARTED 
WORKING WITH THEM 

AND INSISTED THAT THEY 
WOULD GIVE ME THE KIND 
OF LIGHT I WANTED...” 


Willem de Kooning 


Willem de Kooning, 1972. Photograph 
by Hans Namuth. Courtesy Center for 
Creative Photography, University of 
Arizona © 1991 Hans Namuth Estate. 
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Emilie "Mimi" Kilgore, a socialite who was thirty years 
his junior, and he seems to have found a measure of 
peace. Some critics have noted the liquid quality of 
his paint in this period. In Untitled XXI, his winding 
strokes at times appear so fresh that the surface 
actually glistens, as if the painting were still wet or 
completed just last week. 


Although Untitled XXI has a look of speed and 
spontaneity about it, de Kooning was known to spend 
months on a work. In 1977, he usually began new 
paintings with a layer of "lead white," which he then 
sanded down and re-painted. He kept painting and 
sanding until the surface appeared almost translucent. 
He also worked with large-scale charcoal drawings 

to help transfer his swooping forms onto canvas. 

His paint, which he mixed in ceramic bowls, was a 
personal recipe that combined unexpected ingredients. 
“Oil paint was thinned with water, and safflower oil 
and kerosene were used as binding agents. 


During this period, de Kooning tended to work on 
what he described as “squarish” paintings. Untitled 
XXI is definitely “squarish” but slightly horizontal, a 
format that tends to suggest landscape (as opposed 
to the vertical human figure). “When I came here 

I made the color of sand,” de Kooning would later 
recall, referring to his move from New York City out to 
the Hamptons in 1962-3. “As if I picked up sand and 
mixed it. And the grey-green grass, the beach grass, 
and the ocean was all kind of steely grey most of the 
time. When the light hits the ocean there is kind of 

a grey light on the water...Indescribable tones, 
almost. I started working with them and insisted that 
they would give me the kind of light I wanted. [...] 

I did very well with that.” (W. de Kooning, quoted in 


"MUCH AS VERMEER IS KNOWN 
FOR HIS DEEP BLUES AND 
JASPER JOHNS IS KNOWN FOR 
HIS M00DY GRAYS, DE KOONING 
IS CELEBRATED FOR HIS 
SALMON-LIKE PINKS AND THE 
SENSUAL WORLD THEY EVOKE." 


D. Waldman, Willem de Koonin g in East Hampton, 
exh. cat., Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York, 
1978, p. 27). 


In 1978, de Kooning was the subject of an exhibition 
at the Solomon R. Guggenheim. The show was entitled 
"Willem de Kooning in East Hampton" and shifted 
critical attention from his early "Women" paintings, 
with their raw urban energy, to his interest in 
luminous landscape. He worked only during the day, in 
order to take advantage of the natural light, and it is 
perhaps the sense of light that remains the hallmark of 
his 1977 paintings. "The light comes pouring in from 
all over" noted the critic John Russell, in his New York 
Times review of the Guggenheim show. "It changes 
every hour of the day; and although most times it is 

a delicate and steely gray in color, it can take fire at 
sunset" (J. Russell, op. cit., p. 112). 


Light can also bring the sublime clarity we associate 
with daybreak, and it is this light—the light of 
morning—that suffuses Untitled XXI, a painting that 
abounds with the brightness and promise of a fresh 
new day. When de Kooning painted it, he was working 
from a sense of intuitive abandon, while maintaining 
absolute control over the resultant whole. Indeed, in 
this, a profound and original work, de Kooning looks 
backward to pave the way forward, and does so with 
brilliant success. 


Present lot illustrated (detail). 


Willem de Kooning, Woman and 
Bicycle, 1952 — 1953. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 
© 2022 The Willem de Kooning 
Foundation / Artists Rights Society 
(ARS), New York. 


"FLESH WAS THE 
REASON WHY OIL 
PAINTING WAS 
INVENTED." 


"The Renaissance and Order," trans/formation 1, 
no. 2 (1951): 85-87 
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Installation view, de Kooning 
1969-78, March 9 - April 22, 1979, 
Contemporary Arts Center, Cincinnati 
(present lot illustrated). Artworks: 

© 2022 The Willem de Kooning 
Foundation / Artists Rights Society 
(ARS), New York 


Present lot illustrated (detail). 


HANDS BY 
RICHARD SHIFF 


An excerpt from Richard Shiff, 
Between Sense and de Kooning, 
London, 2011 


bicycle through the community of Springs 

to Louse Point, a narrow, curving peninsula 
marking an uncertain boundary between inlet and 
ocean, sheltered enclosure and extended openness. 
The irregular contours of eastern Long Island, with 
its north and south forks, convert the Atlantic Ocean 
into a sequence of bays in which the water can be 
quite calm. To move onto Louse Point is to become 
increasingly aware of water and sky as well as the 
expansive flatness of the island itself. De Kooning 
noted the resemblance to the Holland of his childhood, 
an environment dominated by water and reflected 
light, but there may have been a subtler aspect 
to his attraction to this area. Despite his interest 
in ‘tiny’ things, he wanted his vision to take in as 
much as possible at any given moment. Louse Point 
saturates vision, because land, sky, and water all 
appear illuminated by bright yet changing light, a 
light that must envelop the observer as well as the 
unusually open scene, a light that brings everything 
into view because the observer requires no particular 
perspective, has no need to move about in order to see, 


3 or many years it was de Kooning's custom to 


Present lot illustrated (detail). 


feels himself or herself at the centre. The sensation 
can be similar to riding in an automobile, being 
surrounded by the passing light. 


During the late 1960s, Lisa de Kooning often 
accompanied her father to Louse Point at the end of 
his working day. She remembers how frequently he 
would gesture toward the horizon, lightly touching 
index finger to thumb, moving the hand horizontally, 
as if to draw a fine line in the air in front of him. 

At the same time he made a simple 55555 sound 

by pushing the tongue forward while exhaling. 
Alternatively, he would sometimes extend a hand into 
the air and tum it slightly, as if to adjust a dial. These 
are familiar variants of seemingly natural gestures of 
hand and mouth; people perform them in response to 
seeing things that look just right to them. 


Such forms of expression—involving highly refined, 
communicative and eroticized parts of the body, the 
hand and the mouth—indicate that visual sensation 
can generate a motor or kinesthetic response. The 
response itself is а ‘tiny’ phenomenon that passes 
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without incident: no incident other than its own 
sensation, as if such gestures were adequate to the 
task of expressive representation. This is entirely 
ordinary and yet remarkable. The striking precision 
of a visual configuration will be felt in the body, 

and the feeling manifests itself, the tension releases 
itself, expresses itself, primarily through the hand. 
This is why drawing, painting or modelling with 
fluid, malleable materials can be such a satisfying 
reaction to seeing. The two sensations, visual and 
kinaesthetic, combine in a gestural creation—the 
artist's shaping of matter in a mimetic enactment 

of a physical relationship, real or imagined, grasped 
initially by the eye. A tense balance of the visual 
and the kinaesthetic may last only a moment, a tiny 
period of time, but time enough for a painter's singular 
gesture to represent a motif perceived as a detail of 
a landscape or within a salient part of a body—an 
arm, mouth or foot. De Kooning at Louse Point was a 
painter temporarily without his studio and materials. 
At such moments, a hand gesture in the air reassured 
the artist that he was present physically, actually 
sensing what was there; the gesture became more 

of a communication with himself than with others. 
Perhaps de Kooning was responding to the satisfying 
linear edge where water meets sky, or to the finely v 
articulated contrast between the qualities of colour or 
of light reflected back by the two different mediums. 
‘I reflected upon the reflections on the water ... I do 
that almost every day' (De Kooning, in Rosenberg, 
"Interview with Willem de Kooning," p. 58). He 
may also have been absorbed by the way light slips or 
glides along water—light floating like oil on water, 
light flowing with the speed of charcoal on vellum. 


Willem de Kooning, North Atlantic 
Light (Untitled XVIII), 1977. Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam. O 2022 The 
Willem de Kooning Foundation / Artists 
Rights Society (ARS), New York. 


Willem de Kooning, ...Whose Name 
Was Writ in Water, 1975. Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 
© 2022 The Willem de Kooning 
Foundation / Artists Rights Society 
(ARS), New York. 
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"THERE IS A TIMEWHEN YOU JUST 
TAKE A WALK... YOU WALK IN YOUR OWN 
LANDSCAPE....IT HAS AN INNOCENCE 
THAT IS KIND OF A GRAND FEELING.... 
SOMEHOW I HAVE THE FEELING THAT 
OLD MAN MONET MIGHT HAVE FELT 
LIKE THAT, JUST SIMPLE IN FRONT OF 
THINGS, OR OLD MAN CEZANNE TOO.... 
I REALLY UNDERSTAND THEM NOW” 


Willem de Kooning 


Willem de Koo спе 1907 Брок ра 
by Hans Nam pom d er for 
Creativ a, of 
Arizona © 1991 Han N 
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“I DON’T PAINT FOR A LIVING. I PAINT TO LIVE.” 


What distinguishes de Kooning's gesture from its 
garden variety cousin is the intensity of its motivation; 
to judge by the way he painted and how thoroughly 
painting sustained his life, he was moved more often 
and more deeply than others by ordinary visual 
configurations. Paint 'as if every stroke might be your 
last', he advised Elaine Fried (de Kooning) during the 
late 1930s, when she was his informal student; he was 
stressing how each mark had its particular validity, its 
sensibility, and was not to be disregarded or wasted. 
Throughout his life, it seems that his senses could 

be overwhelmed, his attention totally occupied, by 
insignificant incidents. For him, every phenomenon 
had its significance. The inner movement he 
experienced should be understood as both kinaesthetic 
and emotional, as well as fundamentally erotic. Such a 
relationship between seer and seen can be so intense 
as to be like love—love at first sight, of course, for 
which Baudelaire used the word éclair: again, the 
‘lightning flash’, or, more prosaically, the ‘glimpse’ 
(Charles Baudelaire, ‘Aune passante' [То a Passer-by]' 
[1860-61], Ouvres completes, ed. Claude Pichois, 2 
vols (Paris, 1975-6), I, pp. 92-3). This love is unstable; 
like water, it cannot be grasped. The artist slips into it 


Franz Kline, King Oliver, 1958. 
© 2022 The Franz Kline Estate / Artists 
Rights Society (ARS), New York. 


Willem de Kooning 
Amei Wallach, "My Dinners with de Kooning," 
Newsday Fan Fare, April 24, 1994, 9, 24. 


(‘slipping ... into that glimpse’), then away from it (Т 
lose sight of what I wanted to do, and then I am out 
of it’) (De Kooning, as recorded in Snyder, Sketchbook 
No. I: Three Americans: Willem de Kooning, 
Buckminster Fuller, Igor Stravinsky, n.p). This is when 
he would stop. His passing emotional engagement was 
directed toward a vast range of ephemera, human or 
otherwise, from the Fourteenth Street Madonna (a 
woman passing by), to the Woman in a Rowboat, to 
Mondrian’s flicker, to television flicker. De Kooning 
enjoyed the things that passed, whether moving in a 
car on the highway or along a Manhattan sidewalk. 
The studio provided the same kinds of experience: 
standing before his working surface, he merely needed 
to glance to the side, right or left, where an image of 
his own might become the glimpsed source of content. 
Virtually anything, caught in the moment, could elicit 
the painter’s hand gesture of expressive appreciation. 
Drawing whatever he observed, de Kooning’s hand 
transformed it, creating a glimpse of its own. 


Lisa de Kooning’s mother, painter Joan Ward, observed 
the extent to which de Kooning's physical refinement 
concentrated itself in his hands, which developed an 
uncanny grace: ‘He handled his hands as if they had 
an aesthetic life of their own’ (Joan Ward, 2 May 


1993. See also George Dickerson, ‘The Strange Eye 
and Art of de Kooning’, Saturday Evening Post, 21 
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November 1964, p. 70). Ward's statement is an apt 
description of hands that constitute the point of 
contact between lover and loved, whether one thinks 
of love between two people or an absorbing love of 
material things, erotically experienced— pressed, 
pulled, spread, drawn to a point (like feet at the end 
of a de Kooning leg). Emilie Kilgore, with whom de 
Kooning had a love affair during the early 19705, 
remembered the artist's hands in detail: 'His thumbs 
hung quite close to the rest of his hand ... He kept 
his hands beautifully groomed ... Never covered in 
paint' (Emilie Kilgore, quoted from interviews by Mark 


Stevens and Annalyn Swan, 24-6 July 2003, in 
Stevens and Swan, De Kooning: An American Master, 


p. 542). What were these hands actually doing? How 
do their gestures feel —how do we imagine the hand 
action, sensing it through traces left in paint? 


De Kooning worked in bursts of quick activity followed 
by periods of evaluation. Susan Brockman noted that 
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Claude Monet, Waterlilies, green 
reflections, 1914 — 1918. Musée de 
l'Orangerie, Paris. Photo: Erich Lessing / 
Art Resource, NY. 


Present lot illustrated (detail). 


he held his finely tapered fingers by a stiff wrist 

as if they were directly attached to his arm; her 
description suggests the structure of a paintbrush. 

De Kooning liked to load a brush with a substantial 
amount of paint, for which his rounds and one- to 
four-inch housepainter's flats were well suited; he 
would often let the brush run dry before turning to 
another colour. In this way he attended to what a 
given colour could accomplish, accepting what was 'at 
hand’; he also discovered where a continuous series of 
marks and gestures could lead. During a single work 
session his rhythmic repetitions created a dominant 
motif, yet only a temporary or intermittent one. Recall 
that it was typical of him to scrape down a surface 
after a session, ensuring a fresh beginning the next 
day. But this description misleads: de Kooning's new 
beginning would not be entirely fresh; it was already 
matured and worn. After removing the bulk of his 
additive forms by scraping, wiping, or blotting, he 
would recharge many of them with new colour because 
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Installation view, de Kooning 1969- 
78, January 11-February 22, 1979, 
Saint Louis Art Museum (present lot 
illustrated). Artwork: © 2022 The 
Willem de Kooning Foundation / Artists 
Rights Society (ARS), New York. 
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their traces remained visible. He turned the same 
movements or motifs on and off repeatedly, allowing 
them to interfere with one another, accumulating on 
each individual surface a series of twists. 


This enhanced description may seem to apply quite 
directly to the dense, colourful works of the 1970s, 
such as Untitled XI, where the effects of scraping 
remain visible in areas of thin, blurred colour along 
the left side and corners. But the fundamentals of 

de Kooning's practice reach back through his career. 
In 1948, a repeated gesture in both additive and 
subtractive modes created the distinct materiality of 
Painting. At some stage of his work on this canvas, 

de Kooning used a stiff, sharp instrument, probably 

a conventional scraper, and pivoted the device 

against the paint surface, rotating it in a turning and 
dragging movement. He was twisting (here, in a literal 
sense). The action resulted in a number of pie-slice 
segments— pointed at one end, widening to an arc at 
the other. This type of physical feature interrupts the 
order of paint layers and exposes the canvas support. 
Subsequent passages of paint then cover some of these 
indented ‘slices’. 


How might cutting into a surface feel to someone 
who is also adding layers to the same surface? How 
do the two actions coordinate, or even turn into 
one another? Imagine facing Painting or any surface 
plane and extending your arm directly forward on 
the perpendicular. Rotate your arm 90 degrees, 

not by swinging it around to the side horizontally 
but by drawing it down and back in toward your 
vertical body, as if to assume the posture de Kooning 
associated with both Woman I and Giacometti. You 
have now shifted from the perpendicular to the 


parallel position—a difference like that between 
pushing into (perpendicular to) and slipping across 
(parallel to) the painting surface. Understand that 
your body has passed from a relationship of maximum 
resistance to the object in front of it, to a relationship 
of minimum resistance; yet it is the same body with 
the same capacities for movement. You are now 
mentally positioned to appreciate that the form of de 
Kooning's twisting slice into Painting corresponds 
kinaesthetically to the curving but angular shapes 
of abstract figuration he drew across its surface— 
white on black, black on white. The movements, to 

a great extent, are the same. The drawing was his 
additive move, made, like the subtractive cutting 
and scraping, with a twist. The visual configuration 
drawn upon and across the surface corresponds to the 
tactile experience of slicing into this same surface. 
Such thematization of movement appears in many 
other works, including the paintings of the 1980s, 
nominally abstractions in the manner of Painting of 
1948. In Untitled IV, material traces of the wiping, 
rubbing, and dragging of wet paint (reds and blues) 
correspond to the drawn, dragged, and spread 
quality of twisting bands of the same pigment. On 
many levels, the process of the 1980s was hardly 
different from what de Kooning was doing whenever 
he extended, compressed and spread the legs of a 
figure through the act of painting them. Whether 
classified as abstract or representational, one 
material gesture can suggest, and become, another. 


Willem de Kooning, East Hampton, 1981. 
Photo: Eddy Posthuma de Boer. 
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New York, James Goodman Gallery, Six Artists in Three Forms Part I: 
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Following spread: Present lot illustrated 
(detail). 


Back cover: Willem de Kooning in his 
studio, East Hampton, 1967. Photo 
by Robert К. McElroy/Getty Images. 
Artwork: O 2022 The Willem de 
Kooning Foundation / Artists Rights 
Society (ARS), New York 
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